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EFFECT OF THE NEWS AT 
THE KEEP. 

THE second edition of the Ryecote 
Herald contained a glowing account of 
Archie’s heroism, described as the denoue- 
ment—startling as a transformation-scene 
—of the Anastasian romance. 

Sir Arthur Denzil, who was again staying 
at The Keep, got hold of a copy, which 
4 he forthwith carried back from Ryecote 
exultant. It would be good news for Dick, 
and put him in a better temper than that 
he now showed generally to his guest. In 
truth, Sir Arthur was becoming as intoler- 
able to Dick as he was becoming agreeable 
to Mrs. Tuck. 

Let a man be assured a picture is by 
Rubens, and the fulsome fiesh and colour, 
which, on the canvas of a nameless 
painter, would have seemed to him gross, 
will strike him as sumptuous and superb. 
So of Sir Arthur Denzil’s manners. As- 
sured of the immemorial lineage, etc., he 
claimed, most people would think his 
+manner all grace, graciousness, and 
geniality; but let them suppose him a 
 bagman, and they would resent the self-same 
| manner as florid, flippant, and insufferably 
familiar. This explains the difference 
+ between the views of Sir Arthur held by 
Dick and by his aunt. Mrs. Tuck, believing 
in his blue blood, thought his manners 
b perfect ; Dick, doubting it, thought them 
vulgar. By the way, one of Dick’s chief 
reasons for doubting his friend’s blue blood 
is worth mentioning as characteristic of 
him. Sir Arthur seemed to have Greek 
and Latin at his fingers’ ends. In truth, 
he knew only one or two books in these 
tongues, but, as he made great parade of 
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his knowledge, his learning seemed to | 
Dick prodigious — much too great to be 
consistent with his claim to blue blood, 
for Dick held with Lord Foppington, “To 
mind the inside of a book is to entertain 
oneself with the forced product of another 
man’s brain. Now,I think a man of 
quality and breeding may be much better 
diverted with the natural gprouts of his 
own.” Doubting, therefore, Sir Arthur's 
blue blood, Dick was nauseated with the 
familiarity of his manner, which, however, 
he could not resent as he would, for many 
reasons. On the other hand, Sir Arthur 
could not resent Dick’s ill-concealed impa- 
tience of him, for many reasons, and spe- 
cially and immediately for two. He wished 
to extract a note of introduction to an 
Irish peer which Dick had promised, and 
an instalment of the debt due to him from 
Dick. 

“I think your friend has about done for 
himself here now, Brabazon,” cried Sir 
Arthur exultingly. 

“‘Who’s my friend?” asked Dick pettishly. 

Sir Arthur, for reply, put the paper into 
his hands. Dick read the account care- x 
fully, but did not seem to find it so satis- | 
factory as Sir Arthur had expected. 

“ T knew she would set the place on fire,” 
was his sole comment. ; 
“ Aye; she had a fit, they say; but 
‘mutato nomine de te’—D.T., you know,” 
nodding and laughing appreciatively at his 

own pun. 

Dick did not appreciate, understand, or 
laugh at it at all, but remained serious and 
silent—not far from sullen. Presently Sir 
Arthur approached the business he had at 
heart. 

“T was thinking of a run to Ireland for 
some fishing.” 

“The country’s in a deuce of a state at 
present,” replied Dick discouragingly. 
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Well knowing what was coming, he 
hoped to ward off the request for the fulfil- 
ment of his promise. He needed for him- 
self what credit he had with his friends 
across the Channel. Besides, he felt that 
this credit was so waterlogged as to be 
unequal to buoying up the dead weight he 
held Sir Arthur to be. 

“They seem quiet enough about Bally- 
boreen.” 

Ballyboreen was the seat of Lord Drum- 
condra, the peer to whom Dick had promised 
him a letter of introduction. 

‘‘Drumcondra doesn’t think so, I can 
tell you. I had a letter from him the other 
day, in which he said he had had two 
agents shot under him,” as though they 
were chargers ; ‘‘and the last fellow wrote 
to say he’d be hanged if he stayed longer, 
and so he will, I dare say.” 

It was now Dick’s turn to laugh at his 
own joke, and Sir Arthur’s to remain 
sullenly inappreciative. Dick’s manner of 
backing out of his promise was more irri- 
tating than the breach of faith itself. 
Dropping this subject as hopeless, Sir 
Arthur passed abruptly and almost peremp- 
torily to his next. It was time to let Dick 
feel the curb and know his master. 

“Took here, Brabazon, I should like a 
settlement. I dropped a pot of money at 
the Liverpool Meeting last week, and I am 
so hard up at this moment——” 

“That’s what every rascally dun says,” 
burst out Dick, out of temper to begin 
with, and no longer able to restrain his 
irritation. ‘Iam sorry I ever bought or 
borrowed a rap from them,” his wrath 
rising at the thought of the gross in- 
gratitude of his creditors. ‘“ Most fellows 
would have become bankrupt, and let you 
get a penny in the pound out of the sale of 
their goods, while I sell myself to pay you 
in full.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
rascally duns, Brabazon, but——” 

“T don’t mean you, if that’s what you’re 
driving at,” interrupted Dick, in a tone 
which was not conciliatory at all. 

« Yes, that’s what I'm driving at, and 
what you're driving at too, But you may 
drive too fast and too far. I’m not to be 
spoken to like a dog because you owe me 
money, and more than money.” 

“I told you before,” said Dick, mildly 
now, “I told you before that I didn’t mean 
you ; and if 1 spoke irritably, I am sorry, 
and apologise. But there’s irritation 
encugh in those letters, or in this paper, 
for the matter of that, to sour a saint,” 





pointing to a heap of duns’ missives and to 
the Ryecote Herald. 

This was an unexpected view for Dick 
to take of Archie’s adventure, over which 
Sir Arthur exulted as fatal to his last 
chance of Ida. It was plain that Dick 
viewed the adventure in a precisely oppo- 
site light, and much, therefore, of his 
irritation was thereby accounted for. 
Nevertheless, Sir Arthur, seeing Dick con- 
ciliatory, thought it politic to remain silent 
and sullen till he brought him to his knees, 
Dick, however, stooped no lower than to 
say at last: 

“Look here, Denzil, you can’t strip a 
naked nigger. The moment I get my 
money you shall get yours, I really don’t 
see what more I can say or you can ask.” 
With which draft upon Providence Sir 
Arthur was forced and fain to be content. 

But the news Sir Arthur brought, and 
his hardly disguised threat, determined 
Dick to hurry on at all possible speed his 
marriage to Ida, Of course it could not 
take place anywhere at once, nor in this 
neighbourhood for many months; but why 
should they not all flit to London, where 
he and Ida might be married privately 
when an interval, not absolutely indecent, 
had elapsed after Mr. Tuck’s death ? - 

The expediency—the positive necessity 
—of this he would urge forthwith upon 
his aunt. 

But his aunt needed no urging at all in 
the matter. For years she had set her 
heart on a visit to London, but could not 
prevail upon Mr. Tuck, with his morbid 
horror of expense, to entertain the idea. 
Now that she was free, she waited only for 
a proper interval of mourning seclusion to 
pass to indulge herself with this long- 
looked-for treat. 

No sooner, therefore, did Dick broach 
his plan than she saw all the advantages 
he would have urged on its behalf, and 
more. For it would part not only Archie 
and Ida, but Dick and Anastasia also. 

The more she considered, the more she 
mistrusted and misliked the exemplary 
Dick’s dry legal dealings with this fascinat- 
ing Portia, while she took Dick’s view 
altogether of the impression Archie’s 
adventure would leave upon Ida. 

“T know exactly what she’ll think about 
it. She’ll think it all pure magnanimity 
on his part. At any rate, she’ll see that he 
couldn’t at once have cared so much for 
her as to save her at the risk of his life, 
and so little for her as to drive her to 
suicide. That girl’s making him the scorn 
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of all England wasn’t likely to revive his 
love.” 

“ Bat there’s something in what that 
fellow says,” objected Dick, pointing to the 
paper, “that his love was revived by her 
attempt at suicide for his sake,” making 
this suggestion to his aunt with the sole 
view of having it pressed by her upon Ida. 

“There might seem to be something in 
it to those who know nothing of the 
woman ; but Ida no more believes that she 
attempted to commit suicide for his sake 
than you do,” looking keenly at Dick. 

“Than Ido! I assure you I think she’sjust 
the kind of woman to do anything for love.” 

“Well, you ought to know,” said his 
aunt dryly. ‘But for my part, I think 
she’s just the kind of woman to do any- 
thing for money. However, it isn’t what 
you or I think about her, but what Ida 
thinks, that’s of consequence, and she has 
no doubt of her being an impostor ; and, 
as it was from him she got this opinion of 
her, she'll believe that he saved her in 
spite of his disgust and out of pure mag- 
nanimity. He’ll make the most of it, you 
may depend.” 

“You mean that they are to go on meet- 
ing each other!” exclaimed Dick in a tone 
of the deepest disgust. 

“She must bid him good-bye if he’s 
going to quit England.” 

“ Quit England! You don’t really think 
he’s a notion of quitting England, or 
Heatherley either ? What's he been staying 
at Heatherley for while he’s well enough 
to play amateur fireman like this? It 
would be more to the purpose to quit 
Heatherley than to talk big about quitting 
England. You know very weil it is all 
talk to draw Ida.” 

‘“‘ But I don’t see what I can do, Dick. I 
can’t make him quit Heatherley.” 

“ But you can quit Kingsford, aunt.” 

And Dick then proceeded to lay his plan 
vefore his aunt, with the result we have 
mentioned — her eager and immediate 
adoption of it. 

The next thing was to get Ida to come 
into it unsuspectingly. . Fearing lest she 
might suppose it inspired by apprehension 
of the effect upon her in Archie’s favour of 
this magnanimous rescue of Anastasia, 
Mrs. Tuck resolved to keep back the paper 
and its news, as though they had not yet 
reached herself. 

** Well, my dear, what do you think of 
my new freak t” she asked at once, as the 
most innocent approach to the subject she 
could think of. 





Ida was in her own room, where she had 
of late spent much of each day. 

“What new freak?” she replied, with 
taised eyebrows. 

‘*Hasn’t Richard told you? He hasn’t 
seen you since? Why, my dear, I’ve 
made my mind up to go to London,’ 

“To London !” 

“ Not en route for Bedlam, dear, as your 
face seems to suspect.” 

* But why to London ?” 

“There’s one reason, Ida,” said Mrs, 
Tuck, holding the glass before Ida’s face. 
* You’ve got so white and worn that I’m 
miserable about you. The truth is, you're 
moped to death here, and want to be well 
shaken out of yourself, and there’s no place 
like London for that. The Finches are 
there now, and Colonel Sibthorpe. We 
shall be quite a Kingsford party.” 

“But I'd so much rather stay at home, 
Mrs. Tuck,” pleaded Ida. 

“That's just it, my dear. -You’ve got 
so moped that you've lost heart for every- 
thing. A change will do you all the good 
in the world. Now, Ida dear, do let me 
have my own way in this,” she hastened to 
add, to prevent the objections she saw in 
Ida’s face. 

“But, if we must go somewhere, I’d 
much prefer a quiet place, where we should 
be to ourselves altogether.” 

“Why, my dear Ida, you're just de- 
scribing London,” shifting her ground with 
forensic adroitness. ‘“There’s no more 
lonely or icy place on this side of the 
North Pole. You might die in the streets 
without your death troubling anyone buta 
policeman.” 

Ida was somewhat taken aback by this 
sudden reversal of the picture. 

“T thought you meant to see something 
of Kingsford friends.” 

“Tut! Friends in Kingsford are ac- 
quaintances in London. There are no such 
things as friends there, the place is so big. 
My dear, friendship in London’s like bread 
in a siege ; there is so little to begin with, 
and there are so many to share the little 
there is. No fear of your being bored by 
friends there; for, if you like, you can be as 
much alone in London as in a lighthouse.” 

Ida was silent—silenced through seeing 
that Mrs. Tuck’s real reason for this trip 
to London could not be the devoted one 
she alleged ; for how was she to be roused 
out of herself by going to live in a light- 
house? Mrs, Tuck, taking her silence for 
assent, proceeded to enlarge upon the 
virtue of London as a medicine, nauseous, 
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but wholesome, which it would do them all 
good to take, though none-of them could 
pretend to like it particularly, and wound 
up with this dismal counsel of resignation : 

“My dear, London is like death ; every 
one must go through it some time or 
another.” 

She plainly thought now that this mode 
of speaking of the trip would be most 
soothing, and suit best with Ida’s morbid 
melancholy. 

An hour later Mrz. Tuck knocked at 
Ida’s door again, this time with the paper 
and the news. 

“ Your cousin seems bent on making the 
fortune of the newspapers, my dear,” with 
the suspicion of a sneer in her tone, hand- 
ing Ida the paper. 

“ Archie!” gasped Ida, with a sudden 
sickening of the heart, which left her face 
as white as paper. 

“ Oh, this time he’s a hero,” with a more 
pronounced sneer in her tone. She was not 
going to encourage the extravagant views 
Ida was certain to take of the adventure. 

The girl would be sure to think this 
heroic rescue of Anastasia mere, pure, 
sublime magnanimity on Archie’s part. 

But—but—shall we confess it? This 
was not Ida’s first and sole impression. 
She was in wretched spirits; she was pre- 
pared by Mre. Tuck’s manner for bad 
news; and she was passionately in love. 
For all these reasons her first feeling as 
she read was jealousy ! 

Surely Archie must have cared still 
something for this woman. Her face, 
therefore, as she read, did not express the 
relief Mrs. Tuck expected, but was still 
clouded and unhappy—with concern for 
Archie, Mrs. Tuck imagined. Now, she 
had already resolved to suggest that Ida 
should pay her inevitable farewell visit to 
Heatherley at once, in part to disarm her of 
any suspicion that the proposal of a trip to 
London had to do with dread of Archie, and 

_in part to expedite their departure. Accord- 
ingly she said at once sympathetically : 

‘* Perhaps you had better call to-morrow, 
dear, to see if he’s any the worse for the 
exposure and excitement, or the fire itself, 
fur he seems to have been through it.” 

“It doesn’t say—-—” she began, taking 
up again eagerly the paper to be sure there 
was no suggestion of Archie being injured. 
There was a “ special’s” picturesque de- 
scription of Archie, white, gaunt, fever- 
shaken, moving as their master among the 
flames like one of the genii in the Hall of 
Eblis ; but at the close it said that, beyond 





being scorched a little, he was unhurt. 
“Tt says he was unhurt,” coldly, in a tone 
about which there was no mistake. 

Mrs. Tuck saw, and was amazed to see, 
that Ida was jealous; but was not more 
surprised than pleased. Hoping to add 
fuel to the fire, she said in liscreetly : 

“T should have thought he had been 
cured of that infatuation,” with an emphasis 
of supreme contempt upon “ that.” 

Now nothing more disgusts us with any 
opinion of ours than the caricature of it 
from the lips of another. The secret of 
the monkey’s excessive ugliness in our eyes 
is its revolting resemblance to ourselves. 
Ida, therefore, saw at once the meanness 
of her jealousy in the magnified reflection 
of it presented to her by Mrs. Tuck. 

“He would have tried to save any 
woman, and was not likely to stand by to 
see her. burned before his eyes, because 
she had injured him,” she replied quickly 
and indignantly. 

Then Mrs. Tuck perceived that she 
had blundered, and thought her blunder of 
more importance than it really was. In 
truth, it was rather the occasion than the 
cause of the reaction in Ida’s mind in 
Archie's favour. In any case the girl 
would have soon come to her better self, 
and reasoned that, if Archie was generous 
enough to attempt to save anyone in such 
circumstances — as he certainly was — he 
could not be so ungenerous as to hang 
back from the attempt because the woman 
on the brink of being burned alive had 
done him a mortal injury. This, we say, 
was Ida’s second and settled view of the 
affair. Now and again, indeed, a spasm of 
jealousy would strike like a neuralgic pang 
through her mind, but this was owing to 
her mind not being now in a healthy state. 
She was so utterly unhappy in the false 
position into which she had drifted, that 
she naturally looked at the dark side of 
things. Such spasms of jealousy, however, 
were short and intermittent, and for the 
most part she held fast by her faith in 
Archie in these first hours after the news of 
his rescue of Anastasia had reached her. 

“TI think I shall go over to-morrow as 
you suggest, Mrs. Tuck,” she said pre- 
sently, as Mrs. Tuck made no answer of 
any kind to her vindication of Archie. 

She thought silence would express most 
effectively and least offensively her dissent 
from Ida’s rather defiant defence of him. 

““T think you had better, dear, as you 
promised to see him again, and we go to 
town on Monday.” 
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IN TWO PARTS, PART IL 

THAT afternoon we came swinging into 
Oulton Broad, and made fast against the 
bank. Originally this broad must have 
been a tidal salt-water lagoon. Now it 
is a large, reed-fringed, fresh-water lake. 
From Lowestoft, which is about a mile and 
a half off, a creek runs up from the sea to 
a lock which gives entrance from it to the 
broad. You can stand on the bridge and 
drop a stone with one hand into salt 
water, and with the other into fresh. 

Oulton Broad is a charming place to lie 
in. It is the home of a variety of sailing- 
craft—the end of the broad is full of 
them. Close by us was lying a lordly 
craft of about thirty tons, which came down 
with us, with a whole family on board. 
Out beyond was a small open boat with a 
ridiculous mast, and the most absurd bow- 
sprit I ever saw in a boat. 

The fifty or so other craft ranged between 
these two extremes. Besides these were 

‘several old, dismantled fishing-smacks, some 
of them in the last stage of decay. They 
are brought there when they are out of 
commission, in order that the fresh-water 
of the broad may kill the salt-water life, 
animal and vegetable, that has accumulated 
on their bottoms. It is an inexpensive 
way of cleaning them. Some of the poor 
old things seem to have taken a long time 
to get cleaned, for they were dropping to 
pieces, and looked gaunt and grim in the 
bright lake, so full of abundant life, a sort 
of skeleton at the feast to those who are 
fond of boats, and consequently look upon 
them as half animate creatures. 

These old, sturdy, worn-out fishing-boats 
tower up among the butterfly craft around 
them like beings from another world, as 
indeed they are, for they came from the 
grim, hard world of reality, from the work in 
which lives are risked to gain a precarious 
existence. They. smile benignly upon 
their flimsy neighbours, but they have no 
converse with them. They speak another 
language. We could hear them talking as 
we floated about among them in the even- 
ing in the dingey. The pleasure-boats were 
prattling about the glory of having won 
matches under canvas that would have 
capsized them had the wind been stronger 
than the breath from a lady’s fan, and 





* See ALL THE YEAR RounpD, New Series, Vol. 25, 
p. 196, ‘‘ The Broads and Rivers of East Anglia” ; 
and Vol. 25, p. 487, ‘‘ Decoys.” 
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swaggering about the gales of wind they 
ae nA ane — had weathered in the sheltered pond in 


which they lay, while the sturdy old craft 
alongside them were talking about “ hard 
weather” in the North Sea, when the 
Saucy Polly had her mast taken out of her 
and three men washed overboard, and the 
Star of Lowestoft lost her nets and nearly 
foundered: and of that other day when the 
whole fleet was blownon to the French coast, 
and nearly went ashore on the sands off 
Dunkerque. It was curious to paddle 
away from them, and in a few minutes 
find yourself in a silent forest of reeds. 
Nota breath stirring; a moorhen here and 
there swimming in and out, and shaking 
the reeds with a momentary quiver; an 
occasional lazy plunge of a fish, that left 
slowly expanding rings on the water. A 
silvery mist everywhere rising from the 
water to the line of the horizon, where 
the light of the rising moon was gradually 
killing the after-glow of the sun. 

Through the mist you see‘a small black 
object looming, a small lump in the sea of 
mist and water—our floating home ; and as 
we go on board, our cabin, with the lamp 
alight and the curtains drawn, looks very 
comfortable and inviting, an oasis of 
brightness and warmth in the surrounding 
dampness. ‘There is plenty to do in that 
cabin, too, for we are getting hungry, and 
we have to cook our dinner. The night 
before we entrusted it to the tender mercies 
of Tom and a paraffin-stove. He meant well, 
but his health had to be considered, and 
we decided that at any sacrifice we would 
relieve him of all his culinary labours 
except cooking the vegetables. The viands 
were therefore brought into the cabin, and 
we were setting to work to cook them, 
when a small difficulty confronted us. We 
had no kitchen-fire !- The only stove in the 
ship was the before-mentioned paraffin 
abomination which was being used for the 
vegetables, and was condemned as unfit for 
any other purpose. It was annoying to 
make the discovery just as we were getting 
really hungry and wanted dinner ; but the 
very extremity of our distress stimulated 
imagination that might otherwise have been 
torpid. We had spirits of wine with us for 
burning in an Etna, but no stove or even a 
lamp in which to burn it. Here, how- 
ever, a flash of genius illumined us. Spirit 
will burn without a wick—the only thing 
necessary was to find some small vessel in 
which to burn it. The lid of a small tin 
box, about two inches in diameter, supplied 
this. This small fire-place we put inside a 
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large tin biscuit-box, which not only con-. 


centrated the heat, but made a convenient 
frame on which to rest the cooking utensils, 
and so in a few minutes we had extem- 
porised as good a fire as the heart of cook 
could desire. 

We lay at our moorings all the next 
day. The broad was comfortable enough 
to lie in; it was possible to get our 
damaged rail repaired there, and Lowestoft 
was close by. 

Lowestoft is not the place I would 
choose to spend a month in. I do not 
remember ever to have seen a place from 
which every element of excitement is so 
carefully excluded. But you don’t want 
excitement when you land from a sailing 
cruise, and we found a walk into the town, 
a stroll on the pier, and the purchase of 
necessary stores, quite as much change as 
we wanted from the placid enjoyment of 
our aquatic life. 

There are always a hundred and one 
things to do ina boat, and twice a hundred 
and one things to see and hear, particularly 
in inland waters. As I sat in the cabin 
writing letters or what not, after all the 
others had turned in, I might have been in 
the middle of the Sahara, so perfect was 
the silence, and so perfectly motionless the 
boat. Then, after a while, I could hear 
' the suck, suck, of an eel feeding against 
the bank; then a splash, as a fish rose ; 
then the rustle of a rat among the osiers. 
It has a weird feeling sitting with your 
accustomed writing-materials around you 
in the midst of rich evidences of another 
world than your own; to have come, with 
your civilised appliances, suddenly into 
such perfect wildness. I was fascinated 
by the strange sounds that but accentuated 
the stranger silence—a silence that seemed 
like a huge void, when presently it was 
filled with sound, A mallard on sentry 
raised a warning cry. First one bird, then 
another, took it up, till before many 
seconds a perfect chorus of shrieks, and 
cries, and cackles, and gobbles, from ducks, 
geese, widgeon, plover, water-hens, re- 
sounded over the water. The previous 
silence seemed to have attenuated the 
atmosphere, and exaggerated each cry, 
till, the alarm over, calm settled down 
again. 

Next morning I was overboard early, and 
when after completing my subsequent 
toilet operations I came on deck again, we 
were slowly slipping out of the broad with 
just enough movement to give us steerage 
way. The motion was so quiet, that, until 





I came out of the cabin, I did not know we 
had left our moorings. 

To enjoy the life thoroughly, you must 
be endowed with the faculty of loafing— 
must be able to take an actual pleasure in 
doing nothing. If you are so endowed, it 
is a delicious sensation to sit on a deck- 
stool, smoking your morning pipe, and 
watching the splendid vegetation of the 
bank as it drifts slowly past you. Here 
you see a moorhen swimming about, 
flipping her head and tail; there a flight 
of plover; beyond, a heron rises slowly 
and heavily, and a constantly-changing 
panorama of land and water, grazing cattle, 
and sailing barges, is rolled out before you. 

As the morning advanced the wind 
freshened, and we bowled steadily along, 
at one time through country that looked 
as desolate as if the foot of man had never 
trod it; at another, through a canal, side 
by side with a train that ran so close 
by the water we were half-afraid our 
main-boom would break the windows, 
while at the same distance on the other 
side Mr. Taffy was enjoying a constitu- 
tional. Presently I went a little way up 
the rigging, and across the flat country 
could see the traffic of the main river 
coming up with the tide from Yarmouth— 
a whole fleet of picturesque wherries, a 
Thames barge, and a sea-going billyboy, 
with mizen, mainsail, gaff-topsail, staysail, 
and three jibs set-—a strange apparition to 
be moving through the peaceful meadows. 

At Reedham our canal met the river, 
and from there up to Norwich the river is 
so like the Thames that all the way along 
we were saying at intervals, “Staines,” 
“One-tree Reach,” ‘ Laleham,” ‘“ Cook- 
ham,” till finally we anchored for the night 
just below Whitlingham, in a small edition 
of Cliveden Reach. Until the last few 
miles the wind served us well, and gave us 
a most exhilarating sail, through charming 
country, and in company with a crowd of 
other vessels. :, 

When I came back, people asked me 
how I managed to amuse myself when I 
said I neither fished nor shot all the time 


I was in Norfolk. They could not under- 


stand the interest of sailing about a small 
fresh-water stream for ten days at a stretch. 
But we were never at a loss for amuse- 
ment; our only difficulty was that we 
had not time to see all there was to be seen 
—to explore all the tempting places we 
passed. There was something to be looked 
at all day long. Our old friend, the billy- 
boy, lasted us for some time. Fancy sailing 
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from Staines to Old Windsor with a craft 
of that kind; her topsail towering above 
the trees; the skipper, with a pilot- 
cloth waistcoat, shirt-sleeves, and fur-cap, 
sitting on the water-cask, smoking a 
pipe; his wife, scrupulously neat in her 
dress, surveying the country with lofty 
condescension ; the dog flying backwards 
and forwards from stem to stern, calling 
Taffy all the salt-water names he could lay 
his tongue to, which Taffy, being only 
accustomed to fresh-water Billingsgate, did 
not understand, and treated with disdain. 
Then there were the wherries, most 
graceful of freight-carrying craft. Out of 
water their lines are exquisite. Your eye 
is never tired of following their beautiful 
curves. How good their lines are you see 
when they come swirling along under a 
stiff breeze, making scarcely a ripple as 
they go through the water! They carry a 
very stout mast, unsupported by any rope 
but the forestay. The mast is fitted in a 
tabernacle, so as to lower, and carries at 
the heel a mass of iron, varying in weight 
according to the size of the spar. The 
only sail is a huge gaff-sail, generally 
tanned a rich brown, black, or red. When 
they have to go under a bridge, which 
frequently happens, they keep everything 
standing till they are within fifty yards or 
so of it; then one of the two men goes 
forward, lets go the halliards, and the sail 
comes on deck with a run. He then lets 
go the forestay, the steersman hauls on 
oue of the ropes, and the mast gracefully 
follows the sail. As soon as they are 
through the bridge, the steersman gives 
the.mast a shove, and so beautifully is it 
balanced by the weight at the heel that 
that small impetus is almost enough to 
bring it into an upright position ; a pull 
at the forestay does the remainder, and, 
before the boat has quite lost her way, 
the sail is hoisted and sheeted home, and 
the boat is on her voyage again. These 
wherries are better suited to their 
peculiar work and water than any boats I 
know. Their freight-carrying power is very 
great for their draught of water ; their rig 
is perfect of its kind, and they will sail 
where an ordinary boat will scarcely look. 
Then, besides these, we had the fleet of 
pleasure craft—one or two of them very 
nice boats; most of them preposterous 
things, with outrageous counters, ridiculous 
masts, and impossible bowsprits ; and each 
one trying, by carrying another foot or two 
of canvas, to go ahead of her neighbour in 
a breeze like a lady’s sigh, 





And then there was the fun of sailing. 
Until I went on these waters! fondly thought 
I could sail a boat. I had sailed boats of 
a good many kinds, and imagined I knew 
something about it. The Wild Duck went 
about like a top ; you could scarcely miss 
stays if you tried ; but I often found that, 
after tacking, I had got her almost into 
the opposite bank before she had gathered 
way again. Then, when I turned over the 
tiller to one of the lads, and saw him ease 
off a sheet here, take a pull there, and 
humour her like a spoiled woman, I 
humbly admitted that I had a vast deal 
to learn. It takes all the skill you can 
muster, and- all your attention, and 
patience, and temper, to make your boat 
do her best when you are beating through 
those narrow streams. 

Then, three times a day, there were the 
sacred rites of the kitchen to be performed. 
So I did not find myself at a loss for amuse- 
ment there, though I touched neither rod 
nor gun. : 

Our anchorage in the peaceful water, 
under the: trees below the pretty, bright 
little village of Whitlingham, was the 
scene of a mutiny. Our skipper’s sulky 
temper grew till it broke out into 
outrageous mutiny and open desertion. 
Luckily, he reserved this final act of insub- 
ordination till we were at Whitlingham, 
where we were within half a mile of a 
telegraph-station, and less than half an 
hour by rail from the owner of the boat. It 
was an unfortunate combination for the 
skipper. He kept us hanging about there 
for a whole day, it is true, but, within two 
hours of his final desertion, that most 
courteous gentleman, the owner of the 
boat, was on board, giving me full power 
to dismiss the skipper on his return, 
and so we were rid of the only element 
of discomfort in our small community. 
Thinking the second hand might resent 
the dismissal of his brother, I gave him 
the option of going too; but he philo- 
sophically remarked that “one must live,” 
intimating that he had no intention of 
throwing away his bread-and-cheese from 
any sentimental reason; and from that 
time onwards he did his best to serve us 
faithfully and make our trip pleasant..: 

‘We left Whitlingham in heavy, misty 
weather. that soon turned to drizzle, and 
gave us occasionally pretty effects of sub- 
dued light, but very poor sailing ; in fact, 
we did little more than drift down to 
Reedham, where we anchored for the night 
for three reasons: firstly, because we 
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wanted to take in provisions; secondly, 
because we wanted to engage a hand to 
help us through Breydon on the morrow— 
the owner of the boat having stipulated 
that we should do so, since he knew 
nothing whatever of either my capacity or 
that of the remaining member of my crew 
for sailing a boat ; and thirdly, because we 
couldn’t get any farther. As soon, therefore, 
as we had made fast to the bank, I went 
ashore with my sailing-master-mate-crew- 
steward-cook, Joe, who bore a huge stone 
jar for beer, and on landing I asked, firstly, 
for the butcher’s shop, and secondly for 
the public-house. ‘The second I found 
easily enough, and very bad beer I got 
there. As for the butcher's shop, I was 
told that there wasn’t one, but that the 
butcher would be round on Thursday, and 
I could get some meat from him if I could 
wait till then ; but I couldn’t, as this was 
Tuesday, and went on board again and 
dined on tinned beef. In our other search, 
that of an additional hand for the morrow, 
we were more successful; engaging a young 
wherryman—i.e. bargee—of about nine- 
teen, a young giant with a beaming ‘face, 
and the strength of a Hercules, Dick, 
the young giant, soon ingratiated himself 
with me by admiring my extemporised 
cooking apparatus. ‘ That do cook well, 
that do,” he remarked when he saw it 
in operation, and then enquired of Joe 
where he could get one like it for his 
barge. 

From Reedham to Yarmouth we sailed 
neck and neck with a large cutter, some- 
times gaining a few hundred yards, some- 
times losing it, according as the wind 
favoured us or our skill faltered ; beyond 
Yarmouth we were neck and neck with a 
wherry for a long time before we could 
shake her off; it is often difficult in very 
narrow water to get clear of a craft that 
carries a huge sail like a wherry. But she 
was a pretty sight in herself, and her 
crew consisted of two men—one the 
ugliest, cheeriest, most jovial creature, and 
the other the handsomest I ever saw. 
When we finally passed them, the ugly one 
was at the tiller chaffing anybody he 
saw within hailing distance on the bank, 
laughing, singing, till we were all on 
the broad grin from sheer sympathy ; and 
the other was sitting on the winch of the 
mast, looking as handsome and graceful 
as a Greek statue. When we left them 
we passed into a silent land—the wind 
dropped, and the last few miles we had to 
tow the boat. The country was perfectly 





flat—genuine fen country ; a small railway- 
bridge that was our destination loomed up 
like another Arc de Triomphe in the heavy 
white mist, that gradually rose till it 
covered the country, and made the land 
look like water, and the water like land. 
People there were none, nor any sound 
but that of birds, and fish, and distant 
cattle. 

Bat this country, desolate as it was, was 
cheerful and cultivated compared with that 
we went into next day. As soon as we 
had got over the labour of preparing and 
eating breakfast we got into the dingey, 
and rowed to Horsey Mere. You turn 
out of the stream in which we were 
anchored into a tortuous channel, fringed 
with strange and often rare water-plants, 
that leads into the mere. Arrived there, 
you feel that you have reached the end of 
the world. The feathering reeds that 
abound everywhere else, give place to dense 
masses of rushes. From these every now 
and then wild duck rise, frequently within 
easy shot ; and these give the only sign of 
life that you can notice around you. The 
water is crystal clear, and the bottom 
is a thick bed of beautiful green moss. 
It looked so beautiful, that we fished 
some up to take away with us, but the 
smell when it reached the surface was so 
horrible that we soon returned it into 
store. 

Floating over this green bed you wander 
in and out among the rushes. In front of 
you is Hickling Broad, another large ex- 
panse of shallow water, quite white with 
swans at one end. Onthe left are woods, 
with the sound of birds in them, and on 
the right you see the masts of ships in the 
North Sea. You land, and find yourself on 
a belt of sand dunes that alone divides you 
from the sea. Sometimes, paddling about 
in the calm fresh-water lake, you can hear 
the sound of the surf on the shore. It 
is a curious, weird place. Like a wild 
creature it has hidden itself in this out-of- 
the-way corner, and protected itself by its 
tortuous entrance. Soon, alas! the shout 
of the tourist will desecrate it, and its 
nameless charm will be among the things 
that were. 

That evening we got back to Wroxhani, 
and went back to our shore quarters. We 
had been away ten days, and it seemed 
like three weeks ; and as change of scene 
and life is the principal object of a holiday 
excursion, we thought that the feeling was 
satisfactory evidence that our cruise had 
been successful. 
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THus much may be said for the East 
End of London, that if here be the greatest 
crush and crowd of existence, the poorest 
dwellings, the most teeming population, 
yet the real country is closer at hand, and 
the contrast between the tumult of the 
town and the restful quiet of the country 
more sudden and complete than in the west. 
Just now we were on the housetops of 
Stepney, with glimpses of the masts of 
shipping and their fluttering flags, and 
peeps into squalid courts and damp and 
darksome alleys. But here is a country 
station with a little common close by, where 
cows are feeding, but invaded by a row of 
suburban cottage villas, as the builders 
have it, only half finished, and seemingly 
at a standstill, as if the moving tide of 
London had just reached there, and receded 
for a while, leaving them high and dry. 
Other drift and foam of the great city are 
the dusty-footed pilgrims, slouching along 
the road or resting on the grassy patches 
by the wayside, the flotsam and jetsam of 
London streets, whom the first warm days 
of summer bring into the country. But 
then there is the respectable little country 
settlement, with its own shady lane and 
umbrageous grove, with its diminutive 
mansions of red-brick, and with its 
pleasant, sleepy homesteads, where all is 
calm and sweet repose, but for the vigorous 
chirping of birds from the leafy wilderness 
and the slow, complacent cluck of the hen 
with her brood under the coop on the 
grass-plot. Here to lean over a gate, and 
listen to the glad chirping and hum of 
birds and insects, is to realise how summer 
is coming in, with its full tide of life and 
joy that faintly stirs the heart even of the 
weariest and most dusty wayfarer. 

And yet we are only a few miles from 
the docks ; and, from the lofty bridge that 
carries the highway over the line of railway, 
the murky cloud of London can be seen 
on the horizon. And from this cloud, with 
quick, passionate beat, issues the roaring, 
steaming train that carries us away from 
this little country nook, before unknown, 
which was so pleasant a relief from the hot 
stones of Fenchurch Street, where other- 
wise we must have done a two hours’ 
penance for misreading the time-table. 
For Tilbury is our aim, a place not to be 
reached without care and contrivance, or 
upon the assumption that all the trains on 
the Tilbury and Southend line reach the 
former destination; seeing that most of 





them end their career prematurely at 
Barking. And Barking has a pleasant, 
countrified, and yet amphibious appear- 
ance, with its creek now brimming full, and 
flowing inwards with the incoming tide, its 
barges and a fishing-boat or two, with their 
tanned sails. Nor is there any particular 
savour of sewage about the old place, any 
more than of the ancient nuns of Barking 
as they lie in their stone coffins under the 
green sod. 

But the train rambles on with only time 
for a glance at all this, and then we run 
through pleasant green pastures, dotted 
here and there with some little settlement 
of the East Saxons—villages with a nice 
old-world look about them, such as 
Rainham, with the peaked spire on the 
low, square, sturdy church-tower, the cluster 


of red roofs among the clump of trees, the 


windows that seem to blink at you, the 
weather-boarded cottages. 

Hitherto there has been a half-conscious- 
ness of the neighbourhood of a great river, 
in the broad stretch of marshes, and the 
gleam now and then of a white sail, as if 
astray among the fields ; in the creeks with 
their steep, water-worn banks, over which 
the train thunders heavily ; in the line of 
low hills which rise with a well-defined 
shore indented by green fields instead of 
turbid waters; in the sky which has 
nowhere the quiet stay-at-home aspect of 
inland skies, but gleams with strange 
reflections, and where the sun glows out 
from behind broken clouds with a milder 
and more watery radiance. But for all 
these indications it comes as a surprise at 
last when a broad bight of the shining 
river opens out upon us; a tranquil bay, 
where massive line-of-battle ships lie 
moored, with high wall-sides, and lines of 
white ports—the wooden walls of Old 
England, now retired from business and 
doing duty as training-ships. This is 
Purfleet, pleasantest of all these riverside 
villages, with its old-fashioned inn, in the 
good sense of the word ; a place that looks 
inviting enough from the river and seems 
equally pleasant from shore. 

And then we are among the quaint 
cliffs of Grays, where the sandstone that 
crowns the chalk rises in strange, fantastic 
shapes, and at one point takes the semblance 
of the ruins of some feudal castle. Between, 
you get glimpses of the river, with more 
line-of-battle ships, of the ‘‘ Nelson and the 
Nile ” old-fashioned type, with ships passing 
to and fro, and the pleasant hills of Kent 
shining on the other side of the sparkling 
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waters. A curious nook is this, and with 
a curious name, Grays Thurrock, to give 
its title in full. And Grays seems under- 
standable enough, for grey it is—all grey 
chalk of the compact lower beds, chalk 
that makes good lime; and there are the 
lime-kilns at work, with trucks running to 
and from the chalk-pits, and boats lying 
by the wharves loading up with lime, and 
all as grey as you please with the dust of 
lime and chalk. And then somebody 
suggests that, after all, grey is only craye, 
which would be good Norman-French for 
chalk, and Chalk Thurrock is surely quite 
understandable and appropriate. But upon 
that some genealogically-minded man in- 
terposes and remarks dogmatically “ that 
this Thurrock is neither grey from its 
colour nor craye from its material sub- 
stance, but takes its name from its ancient 
lords, the De Grays.” But in spite of his 
deeds and charters, our genealogist carries 
conviction to no man. For the grey chalk 
was there long before the lords of the soil, 
and if there were any borrowing, or giving 
of names, it is more likely that the men 
took theirs from the rock, than vice versa. 
And there are other curious features 
about this curiously-named place, if there 
were time for exploration. Hereabouts 
the chalk is curiously honeycombed with 
excavations which have puzzled the wits 
of people lang syne, and still continue to 
puzzle them. These are narrow, round 
shafts sunk into the earth like wells, but 
expanding at the bottom into chambers of 
more or less commodiousness, The caverns 
were once known as Dane-holes, and the 
story went that they were used by the 
Danes in their plundering excursions, as 
hiding-places for their booty. Others have 
thought that the caverns were British 
granaries, and cite ancient authors to show 
that it was the practice of some British 
tribes to store their corn underground ; 
while there are sceptics who deny altogether 
the remote antiquity of these excavations, 
and assign them as quarries for flints—once 
largely in demand for firelocks of all kinds, 
as well as for glass-works and potteries. 
Often enough we have marked this 
pleasant nook of Grays from the water, 
and envied those who live on the brow 
that overlooks the river, where all the 
argosies of Ind and Cathay sail by at 
your feet, and come and go with the tide. 
But we have never before passed through 
it by land ; and now we have but a flying 
glimpse of it, with cliffs, and river, and 
training-ships, and floating islands, or 





what appear such, with white houses built 
upon them, and boats passing between ; 
while the thin chalk headlands, and 
thinner slices of sandstone, carved or worn 
into fantastic shapes, irresistibly suggest 


the pasteboard rocks of the theatre, and - 


give the effect of a carefully-arranged scene 
in a play. 

- And then the scene vanishes, and we 
pass once more among the green, marshy 
pastures, and, behold, between ourselves 
and the river, rise the tall palisadoes of a 
vast enclosure—a sort of gigantic park- 
fence, through which, as through a veil, 
are mistily'seen the engines, trucks, and 
mounds, the mud-banks, and wheelbarrows, 
the swarms of navvies at work, and the 
result of their labours in a vague, in- 
definite trench of unlimited extent ; while 
piles of freestone and huge cranes suggest 
the wharves and warehouses that are 
presently to replace the mud-banks. There 
is nothing impressive in the beginnings of 
docks—a mere hole in the ground, too 
shallow to appeal to the imagination ; but 
the interminable line of palisades carries 
conviction as to the greatness of the 
undertaking. The new docks will contain 
some seventy-six acres of water space, 
while the whole area to be covered by 
the docks, and by their accessories in the 
shape of buildings and wharves, amounts 
to three hundred and twenty acres. 

But what a change for the quiet, lonely 
marshes of West Tilbury, where a stranger 
scarcely ever penetrated—where soon a 
town is destined to rise alongside of the 
wharves and store-houses of the new 
docks! London will stretch out a long 
arm to embrace this new region, the East 
End will cease to be an end, and will be 
continued in a long highway of nations, 
crowded by miscellaneousgroups of strange- 
looking foreigners. Hansom-cabs will roll 
over these marshes where now cattle are 
browsing, and four-wheelers encumbered 
with luggage will crawl doggedly along to 
their destination. Emigrants will flock 
here in troops, and salt tears will be shed 
by those who go away, and those who are 
left behind. India and Africa will be 
nearer Tilbury, andof more importance to 
it than Margate is at this present moment. 
China will cram its stores with chests of 
tea, and its wharves will be fragrant with 
the products of the isles of spices. Thieves 


will congregate here, and policemen to | 


catch them. That tuft of rushes may be 
the future site of a police-court, and 
churches, and Ebenezers, and Bethels will 
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replace the hedgerows and wet ditches. 
All the wealth and squalor, the riot and 
misery, that surround the seafaring world, 
will find a home here, and St. Chad, 
who had the credit of Christianising this 
remote nook, if he can be allowed to visit 
once more the scene of his missionary 
labours, will probably exclaim in despair : 
“ Alas, it is all to begin again!” 

At present, however, this is represented 
simply by mud-banks, and the district is 
more remote, chaotic, and inaccessible than 
ever, awaiting the time when the waters 
shall begin to flow in dock and tidal basin, 
and the place shall suffer its sea change. 

After the palisading of the new docks 
is passed, Tilbury station is soon reached, 
where there is a kind of back-door to 
Tilbury Fort, opening upon a raised path- 
way that leads close to the river’s brink. 
A pleasant path it proves, with the 
broad, green pastures on one hand, larks 
warbling in the air and rising till they are 
lost to sight in the dazzling sky, while the 
river is washing the pebbles at our feet— 
the river in full tide, with all its bravery 
of ships and sails. Nor is there wanting 
the animation of human interest. The path 
itself is pretty thickly dotted with people 
moving towards the fort, with murmur 
of voices and the rustle of summer dresses. 

The walk finishes where a hulk lies 
moored, the coastguard-station, in fact, 
neat and pleasant-looking, with flowers 
peeping out of its grim portholes, and here 
a primitive country stile gives access to a 
strip of strand where stands a little inn, 
not inaptly named the World’s End, for 
here you really seem to have come to the 
end of the known world. Anything beyond 
is a matter of doubt, and subject to the 
pleasure of those big guns that show their 
black noses over the green banks of the 
forts. And so through a narrow approach 
the glacis is reached, with a pleasant green 
slope, where a flock of white geese threaten 
to alarm the garrison, while the broad, 
placid moat gives reflections of the fleecy 
clouds overhead. 

But by’r Lady ! what wonderful animal 
is this that caracoles across the green and 
bends its neck to drink in the placid waters ? 
A hobby-horse surely, and the sight re- 
calling the festive mummeries of former 
days, gives at once quite an Elizabethan 
feeling to the scene. The garrison is evi- 

- dently en féte, the great gates at the fort 

are invitingly open, flags wave, music 
sounds, and there is a general hum of 
enjoyment in the air. 





Within the gateway lies a spacious 
enclosure, with on either hand a row of 
neat, low, seventeenth-century houses, the 
quarters of officers, commissioned and other- 
wise, with plenty of greensward between, 
and a row of storehouses. The greensward 
is all alive with enjoyment. Aunt Sallys 
and knock-me-downs, a mimic tournament 
of hobby-horse knights ; a band discoursing 
at intervals, lawn-tennis on the officers’ 
side, and tents and umbrella-shades where 
refreshments are served. The plain old 
War Department stores have been turned 
out and fitted up as a bazaar, with all 
kinds of pretty things for sale, and jugs 
and water-pots, Moresque and Spanish. 
For, as seems truly appropriate at Tilbury, 
with its historic memories taken into con- 
sideration, our military féte has on one side 
a Spanish character. The little fort in the 
marsh greets its big brother on the rock, 
the mouse does its devoir to the lion. For 
who, remembering that grand, crouching 
rock of Gibraltar set in the deep blue of 
the Mediterranean, with its outlook over 
sea and land, the tawny African coast, and 
the lovely blue mountains of Spain, can 
help marking the contrast between its 
grand fortifications and magnificent site, 
and the modest bastions and unassuming 
pop-guns of little Tilbury. 

But for all its pleasant looks—to those 
who view it after the grey skies and 
terrible Atlantic roll of the Bay of Biscay 
as a soldier’s station--the general vote 
would be against Gibraltar, and in favour 
of Tilbury. There isa terrible sameness in 
life upon the Rock, especially for the private 
soldier. The heat enervates, and the lack 
of space forbids any great devotion to 
athletics, while after drill and fatigue duty, 
all the suggestions of soul and sense point 
toa drink. And there are plenty of low 
drinking-shops to supply the need, with 
the cheap, harmful drinks of the period, 
native and imported, while allurements of 
the vicious kind are more strong and 
perilous than even in an English garrison 
town. And thus a_ soldiers’-institute, 
where Tom Atkins can spend his leisure 
hours in a pleasant, social, respectable way, 
now some years established, is a work of 
real utility, which Tilbury is trying to help 
on in this pleasant way. Help for the 
building fund is what is most needed, and, 
for those who sympathise with the soldier’s 
needs and privations, there could be no 
better object for generosity. 

But what excites the greatest interest in 
the mind of the casual visitor is the 
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announcement of a loan exhibition in 
Queen Elizabeth’s room. It really is Queen 
Elizabeth’s ; on that point we are firmly 
assured by two gallant artillerymen, who 
point out the way. The stout sergeant- 
major in the gateway is equally positive on 
the subject. The room is Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ; she slept in that very room when 
she came here to review the troops. And 
so we enter, and by a narrow staircase 
draped with flags, the building outwardly 
being of red-brick, with a peaked roof 
masked towards the river by the florid 
stonework of the gateway. In passing by 
on the river you may make out behind the 
gateway, which means Tilbury Fort to the 
multitude, a red-tiled roof, and in that 
roof is Queen Elizabeth’sroom. Really, in 
the roof, for we pass thre-gh bare, deserted 
chambers on the first-floor, and climb 
another narrow staircase before we reach 
the veritable room, with its coved roof, 
in all its bareness and simplicity ; and yet 
the room has an antique feeling about it 
which its bareness and simplicity only 
intensify. In this cock-loft, no doubt, 
the Virgin Queen slept contentedly 
enough ; and the morning sun as it shone 
in at the homely attic window glanced upon 
the white tents of her soldiers, as they lay 
encamped around the little village of West 
Tilbury. So may she have gazed out of 
this little window, where the sea breeze 
is softly jarring the casement, upon 
the reaches of the winding river, dotted 
with sails, and the rich, green marshes. 
As to its present aspect, the room is 
lined with tables, on which are spread a 
nice little collection of curios from all 
parts of the world, wherever the familiar 
blue jacket and red stripes of the artillery- 
man are known—and where are they 
not!—with some specimens of armour 
and arquebusses from the Tower, such 
as may have done duty with the 
army about Tilbury. The equipments 
furnished from the Tower, by the way, 
were generally a good deal behind the age. 
The Earl of Leicester, who was in com- 
mand at Tilbury, writes to Elizabeth that 
his men are ashamed to be seen in the 
morions supplied, feeling that they make 
them look ridiculous. Conspicuous on the 
walls is very appropriately placed the speech 
of Queen Elizabeth to her troops. The 
Queen’s speech is preserved in a letter of 
Dr. Sharp to the Duke of Buckingham, in 
the following reign, at the time the 
Spanish marriage with Prince Charles was 
talked of. The doctor remembers, in ’88, 





waiting upon the Earl of Leicester at 
Tilbury Camp. ‘The Queen, next morn- 
ing, rode through all the squadrons of her 
armie, as armed Pallas, attended by noble 
footmen, Leicester, Essex, and Norris, then 
Lords Marshal, and divers other great 
lords, when she made an excellent oration 
to her armies, which, the next day after 
her departure, I was commanded to re- 
deliver to all the armies together.” 

There is a right noble ring about this 
speech, of which some sentences have 
grown almost into household words, such 
as these: ‘‘Being resolved, in the midst 
and heat of the battaile, to live or die 
amongst you all, to lay down for my God, 
and my kingdom, and my people, my 
honour and my blood even in the dust, I 
know I have the body but of a weak and 
feeble woman, but I have the heart and 
stomach of a king, and of a King of 
England, too, and think foul scorn that 
Parma, or Spain, or any prince of Europe 
should dare to invade the borders of my 
realm, to which, rather than any dishonour 
should grow by me, I myself will take up 
arms. I myself will be your general, 
judge, and record of everie one of your 
virtues in the field.” 

These were stirring words, and uttered 
in a moment of intense interest and sus- 
pense. It was the 8th of August, and the 
Armada was atlargein the Channel; the ports 
of the Low Countries were crowded with 
ships and transports, ready to transport 
Parma’s veteran army, and it was no secret 
that London and the Thames were the 
object of attack, the City having specially 
incurred the wrath of the Spaniard. By the 
20th of August it was known that all 
danger was over—the Armada dispersed 
and flying homewards by the inhospitable 
coasts of Scotland. 

To the Queen this visit to Tilbury would 
be memorable for other reasons. It was 
here she met for the last time the man 
who had been the object of her one great 
passion—the “ goodliest personage male 
in England ”—the handsome Earl of 
Leicester. He had written, urging her to 
come, as appears in the Domestic State 
Papers published by the Record Office. 
On the 5th of August the earl writes to the 
Queen that he had received in secret the 
news that pleaseth him most next the 
well-doing of her ‘sacred person, that she 
intended to behold the poor company now 
in the field ready to die for her. ‘Good, 
sweet Queen, alter not your purpose, if 
God give you good health.” The lodging 
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prepared for her is a proper, sweet, cleanly 
house, the camp within a little mile of it, 
and her person as sure as at St. James's. 
Now the proper, sweet, cleanly house 
can hardly be other than this little block- 
house on the river, which fully answers the 
description, and is about the right distance 
from the camp. The florid stone gateway, 
the essence of Tilbury in its picturesque 
aspect, is a later addition of Charles the 
Second, or perhaps William and Mary. 
And to us it will henceforth be an article 
of fervent faith, that this is the very room 
that Elizabeth occupied ; these the very 
windows that she looked from, on one side 
towards the sea, where her ships were even 
now at work with the Spaniards, on the 
other, towards the shore, where “ her poor 
company now in the field” were sleeping in 
their tents, with her own Robert Dudley 
in the midst of them. Bitter-sweet to her 
must have been the memory of those early 
love-passages with the man whom she had 
favoured all these years with a never-failing 
affection, of whom she had said just now, 
with a well-understood fervour, ‘‘ Never 
prince commanded more noble or worthie 
subject.” Both were now growing old, 
and had come to the pass of talking over 
their ailments, and discussing matters of 
health and regimen. For a letter is 
preserved, from the Earl of Leicester to the 
Queen, written at the end of the eventful 
month of August, when all danger was 
over, and the Earl was making his 
way homeward to Kenilworth. The Earl 
has sent to enquire after her health, the 
chiefest thing in the world he prays for. 
As to his own poor case, he continues still 
her medicine, and has been better with 
that than any other. Dated from her old 
lodging at Rycott. A touching memory 
for the Queen, this last, for there she had 
lived in confinement a while in her youth, 
when under the cloud of her sister’s dis- 
pleasure, but with youth and love making 
her prison-walls radiant. And now! Poor 
Queen, and poor Robert Dudley! On the 4th 
of September following the Earl of Leicester 
died; and this letter of his is endorsed, in 
Elizabeth’s own hand, ‘ His last letter.” 
There is nothing to jar with these 
memories in the pleasant stir of merry- 
making about the fort; indeed, there is 
something cheerfully Elizabethan in the 
general display. And the stout old Queen, 
could she revisit these glimpses of the 
moon, would be pleasingly excited to hear 
that here, in her old block-house of Tilbury, 
where once she rallied her faithful subjects 





against. the Spaniard’s power, people are 
now making good cheer for the Queen of 
England’s soldiers, who hold the rock-cut 
citadel on the very land of Spain. And 
then, with a parting glance at the florid 
old gateway, with the peaked roof of 


Elizabeth’s chamber all of a glow in the 
evening light, we take a long farewell of old 
Tilbury, and are presently among the 
roofs and chimney-pots of the great city. 





WOODRUFFE. 


Homer’s sacred nook, love’s hallowed ground, 
Where sweetest sight and softest sound 
Meet watching eye and ear; 
Where footsteps fall with lightest tread, 
As in the chamber of the dead, 
Yet fullest life is here. 


She, lying on her couch of pain, 
Turns lifelong loss to daily gain, 
Her heart the alchymist ; 
From mystic heights by suffering won, 
Her saintly eyes look down upon 
Earth joys that she has missed. 


God touched her in her cradle days, 
And set her from the world’s rude ways 
For evermore apart ; 
The tiny sprays the children pull 
Of woodruffe, white and beautiful, 
Are likest her sweet heart. 


And well she loves the simple flower, 
Though to its neighbouring woodland bower, 
In depth of summer grass, 
O’erhung by summer’s full-leafed trees, ~ 
O’erblown by summer’s softest breeze, 
Her feet may never pass. 


And those who love her, love to find 
A symbol of her stainless mind 

In this white woodland flower ; 
So frail and small, so fair and pure, 
Yet full of courage to endure 

The dark and stormy hour. 


Far from the highway’s dust and glare 
The woodruffe scents the forest air, 
And lights the tender gloom ; 
Far from life’s whirl of gain and loss, 
Beneath the shadow of her cross, 
She glads this quiet room. 


And to her come the gay of heart, 
That she may take with them her part 
Of sweet love’s corn and wine ; 

And to her come sad souls opprest, 
For God hath filled her gentle breast 
With sympathy divine. 


Set far apart from common joys, 

Yet smiling at earth’s idle toys, 
She waits her dread release ; 

The woodruffe with the summer fades, 

And through life’s gathering twilight shades 
Will come Death’s whisper, ‘‘ Peace !” 
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OUR NEW RECTOR. PART IL 
As the day drew near on which our 
new rector should stand for the first time 
before his congregation, the murmurs of 
apprehension grew louder and louder— 
loud enough, indeed, to drown the few and 
feeble protests against premature judgment 
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which had arisen from the minority of 
waverers in our midst. 

Mr. Shawcross, the curate-in-charge, 
preached his farewell sermon, and received 
the conventional teapot and valedictory 
address. There was a slight controversy, 
a sort of tempest round a teapot, before 
the presentation could be harmoniously 
arranged ; for one section of the congrega- 
tion held to the belief that to give a curate- 
in-charge anything less than silver would 
be a breach of the etiquette ruling such 
matters ; but the opposing faction, headed 
by Miss Dalgairns, carried the day; that 
lady maintaining that, etiquette or no 
etiquette, an electro-plated teapot and a 
purse of sovereigns was the right thing 
in the present instance, seeing that Mrs. 
Shaweross and half-a-dozen children all 
under ten had to be considered as wel] as 
the curate himself. The address accom- 
panying was couched in terms far more 
complimentary than the exceedingly 
mediocre gifts of Mr. Shawcross seemed 
to warrant ; but this address was likewise 
a sort of protest. Mr. Shawcross may not 
have been much to speak of as a spiritual 
guide; but he was,.at least, far better than 
the new rector promised to be, and to the 
signers of the address all his failings were 
forgotten in the anticipation of future 
trouble. 

For the succeeding week there was com- 
parative calm, the truce before the battle. 
The new rector arrived on the Tuesday, 
and from that day a sharp watch was kept 
both on the rectory and on the sacred 
edifice to. see that no illegal or obnoxious 
instrument of devotion should be trans- 
ported from the one to the other ; but the 
watch was quite superfluous. When, on 
the following Sunday morning, the, un- 
usually large congregation returned home 
to early dinner, no one was able to report 
any further change in the ornaments and 
ritual of the church than that the rector 
had preached in a surplice and not in a 
black gown; but as Mr. Northborough 
had always considered this matter quite 
non-essential, the surplice had been seen in 
the Shillingbury pulpit before this. 

For three months or so things went on 
with very little alteration, except that 
Mayfield set to work to organise a choir, 
and I really believe that Miss Dalgairns 
and her allies felt a twinge of regret that 
they were still able to say their prayers 
without having their consciences outraged, 


and that no illegal proceeding could be laid . 


to the new rector’s charge. 





The fact of the matter was, that Ambrose 


-| Mayfield having found out that he could 


fill the church by means of a good musical 
service and common-sense sermons, had 
determined to forego many of the outward 
forms, the practice of which had given him 
a reputation so horrifying to his new 
parishioners, He had felt the pulse of his 
parish pretty plainly before he had been 
a fortnight in residence, and had at once 
made up his mind what his line should be. 
He had no difficulty in hitting upon one, 
the following of which need neither empty 
his church nor compromise his principles, 
Of course if he had been a “ good church- 
man” or a man of “definite opinions,” 
which nowadays seem to be regarded as 
more important than Christianity itself, 
he would have gone a step or two forward 
instead of backward. He would have 
decked himself and his church in a way 
which might have won for himself a dozen 
or so of fanatical adherents from amongst 
the shop-boys and the hysterical women 
of the place, and sent a strong contingent 
of waverers over to dissent; but he was 
not a man of “definite opinions” in the 
commonly received acceptation of the 
term. He had definite opinions on the 
subject of fighting evil at all times and in 
all places, and he did not see the wisdom 
of entering on his new campaign by giving 
offence to numbers of worthy people who 
might be his most valuable allies. 

It was outside and not inside the church 
that the evidences of new blood were the 
most marked. A working-man’s club and 
library were the first secular work, and 
very soon a district chapel and a school 
were built for the use of the inhabitants 
of Brooksbank End, a community which 
often reminded Mr. Mayfield that ignorance 
and brutality amongst the working-people 
are not a peculiar monopoly of the mining 
and manufacturing districts, And he did 
not attend merely to the wants of his 
tattered and half-starving parishioners, 
neither did he confine his activity to the 
strictly parsonic field. He knew well 
enough how grey and dreary are the lives 
of many who have all the necessaries and 
a few of the luxuries of life. As the long, 
dark, winter evenings came on he set to 
work, and he made some other people 
work in a fashion at which they themselves 
must have been surprised, at the task of 
amusing their fellow-townsmen. We had 
concerts, and penny-readings, and popular 
lectures, and papers on local subjects by 
local people. The latter were, perhaps, 
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the least entertaining; but they gave 
undeniable pleasure to the readers and 
their wives and families. The concerts 
were voted very good. The rector drew 
up the programmes and sold the tickets, 
sang and read whenever he was wanted, 
and I believe he would have swept out the 
room and fixed the platform had it been 
found necessary for him to do so. 

After the escapade of the Rev. Onesi- 
phorus Tulke, our late rector put a stop to 
all charity and missionary sermons what- 
ever in the church, but Mayfield allowed 
them alla hearing. He gave up his pulpit 
to Mr. Laporte, of Bletherton, to preach 
on behalf of the Oxford mission to the 
Mackenzie River, and preached himself in 
favour of the Zion Society — Miss Dal- 
gairns’s particular care—when theappointed 
preacher fell ill at Martlebury, and could 
not come. This greatly softened the old 
lady towards him, and if he had only sent 
Mr. Laporte to the Mackenzie River, to 
look after the Oxford mission, instead of 
allowing him to gather money for it in 
Shillingbury, it is possible she might have 
taken him into full favour, and let bygones 
be bygones ; but Miss Dalgairns, in this 
matter, represented the extreme wing of 
the irreconcilable faction. Honest, unsel- 
fish work, and a manifest striving after 
good, will make their mark, and before a 
year had passed we could laugh at all our 
dismal forebodings of incense and church- 
millinery, and congratulate ourselves on 
the possession of a rector who was before 
ail a real good fellow, and with no touch 
of the Puritan in him. 

One autumn, after the rector had been 
with us about four years, a company of 
strolling players came to Shillingbury, and 
fixed up their theatre in a malthouse 
belonging to the Black Bull, proposing to 
divert the nobility, gentry, and clergy of 
the town and neighbourhood with a series 
of representations of Shakespeare and the 
legitimate drama. The days had long 
passed when every little town had its 
theatre and its regular season; when 
veteran favourites went the circuit year after 
year, and were welcomed as old friends, 
and when recruits had to face criticism 
founded on the memories of the actors of 
those glorious days of old—days which 
always have been, and always will be,so much 
better than the deteriorated present. This 
company was evidently a section of some 
larger one which had gone to pieces, and, 
whatever genius there may have been in 
the whole, it is certain that the divine 





spark shone very feebly in that section 
which fixed on Shillingbury for its abode ; 
but the novelty of the thing, and the utter 
inability of nine-tenths of the Shillingbury 
folk to make comparisons with anything 
else in the dramatic world, filled the house 
very respectably, and everyone seemed 
satisfied: The rector evidently did not 
look upon the new comers with disfavour, 
for he postponed the first of the winter 
entertainments till they should be gone, 
and one morning all Shillingbury was con- 
vulsed with the report that the rector had 
been present at a performance the evening 
before. 

In these days, in great cities, the stigma 
attaching to plays and play-actors is on 


the wane at a rapid rate, and justly so ;° 


but in Shillingbury, when I was young, it 
was quite another matter. I remember 
once my father bought a job lot of books, 
and amongst them the plays of Shakes- 
peare. These he gave to me, and I 
arranged them with much pride on my 
shelves; but my mother—good soul !— 
coming in, advised me to hide them behind 
The Whole Duty of Man, for she would 
not like anyone to see that I had stage- 
plays amongst my books. This index of 
the popular mind will be enough to show 
how such an event as the presence of a 
clergyman at a playhouse would be re- 
ceived by the serious section of Shilling- 
bury. From these, of course, he got 
condemnation, hot and strong, and even 
his apologists—a much larger body now 
than when he first came—admitted that 
he was perhaps going a little too far. 

But the rector was by this time quite 
strong enough to take care of himself. Of 
course he had to have a battle with Miss 
Dalgairns, but he had become used to such 
warfare, and he fairly scored a point 
against her by telling her that if he went 
to the play, the actors came to church, 
and actors, as a rule, were not much given 
to church-going when on circuit. At last 
the final series of representations was 
announced, and there was a prospect. that 
the people of Shillingbury would once 
more have to get on without a theatre as 
best they might. 

But one morning the walls were covered 


with handbills, in which Mr. Farjohn, the 


manager, informed us that, owing to the 
unprecedented support given to the com- 
pany in Shillingbury, a further series of 
representations had been arranged, in 
which the accomplished young artiste, 
Miss Adelaide Bellecourt, would appear. 
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On Tuesday next she would make her 
début in the character of Desdemona. 
Those who went that particular evening to 
see the new Desdemona were at least 
treated to a surprise, if not to a flawless 
rendering of the story of the Moor, for 
they saw one of the loveliest girls ever 
fashioned by Nature, and they saw her, 
moreover, almost entirely unspoiled by 
anything that art—ie. dramatic art— 
could do in giving her the professional 
manner. She was clever, intelligent, and 
self-possessed ; but anyone not entirely a 
novice could see that she moved and spoke 
as an amateur, and nothing else. 

On the Wednesday evening, when Miss 
Bellecourt repeated her performance of 
Desdemona, there was hardly standing- 
room. On the third night the rector was 
there, and on the fourth he was there again, 
and, what was more wonderful, he per- 
suaded his eldest sister, who now kept 
house for him, so far to forget the teachings 
of her home and childhood as to accom- 
pany him thither. 

The truth was that Miss Bellecourt, 
though not much of an actress, was quite 
good enough to delight the Shillingbury 
public, and was, besides, pretty enough to 
have won the plaudits of a more critical 
audience, in spite of her shortcomings. 
More fascinating, however, than her beauty 
was her natural grace of manner and 
movement. It was plain to everybody that 
she was in every way alien from the 
company with which she had associated 
herself. Her voice, and manner, and 
carriage proclaimed her a lady without 
dispute, and before long there was as much 
curiosity abroad as to what her antecedents 
could have been as there was praise of her 
acting. She was some young lady of high 
- family who had run away from home, 
stricken with stage-fever. She was a great 
London actress, who had come to join Mr. 
Farjohn’s company just to see how strolling 
actors lived. She was a ward in Chancery. 
She was the daughter of a clergyman, an 
excellent man, who had died of a broken 
heart, since his daughter had brought 
disgrace upon him. I do not think it was 
ever clearly made out who and what she 
really was ; but I dare say all the specula- 
tions above-named were equally wide of 
the truth. 

Miss Bellecourt, it was remarked, 
associated very little with the rest of 
the company, except when professionally 
engaged. She had lodgings with Timothy 
Agas, the parish clerk, who lived in a neat 





little house just outside the church-gates ; 
and from the tone in which honest Timothy 
spoke of his lodger, when he went to 
smoke his pipe at the White Horse, it was 
clear that he had not escaped the universal 
range of her fascination ; though he had 
been heard to declare before she joined the 
company, that he didn’t hold with play- 
actors, and had never been inside a theatre 
in his life. “She was a real lady, she 
was,” Tim declared, “‘and yet she never 
gave herself any of the airs the other two- 
penny-halfpenny players did, and she paid 
her way regular, and that was more than 
many of the others could say. ‘Tother 
day, when his wife wasill, Miss Bellecourt 
made all the beds, and cooked the dinner as 
well, and nobody never ate a better kidney- 
pudding than the one they sat down to 
that day; and she had made little pic- 
tures of the church, and the almshouses, 
and the grammar-school, all as natural as 
life.” 

Before a week had passed, Shillingbury 
discovered that Miss Bellecourt was on 
speaking terms with the rector. The 
latter naturally often went to see Timothy 
Agas, and there was nothing very wonder- 
ful in the fact that he should see something 
of Miss Bellecourt on these occasions. 
But the intimacy between our rector and 
the young actress was known and talked 
about on the very day he first spoke to her, 
and at the end of a week people smiled 
knowingly, and shook their heads when 
they spoke of it, and said they hoped ill 
might not come of it. 

But I am doubtful whether anything 
more than the mere breath of scandal 
would have been the result, if a bad sore- 
throat had not intervened and caused the 
temporary withdrawal of Miss Bellecourt’s 
name from the playbills. The ailment 
promised to be trifling at first ; but at the 
end of a week the doctor made it his 
business to see Mr. Agas, and to tell him 
that the young lady had diphtheria, and 
that due care should be taken to prevent 
the spread of the disease. 

Timothy Agas was a nervous little man, 
and he had no disposition to catch a dan- 
gerous malady even from such a charming 
young lady as Miss Bellecourt ; so he began 
to cast about for a plan how he might best 
get her out of the house. He started 
many schemes, but at last he hit on‘one 
which did credit to his frugality, if not to 
his tender-heartedness. He proposed to 
remove Miss Bellecourt into a ruinous old 
cottage of his, which was at present 
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unoccupied, and to get an old woman from 
the workhouse to look after her. 

It happened that, at the very time 
when Mr. Agas was preparing to carry his 
benevolent project into execution, the 
rector called on some matter of business. 
Mr. Mayfield, of course, saw that soniething 
was wrong, and what this something was 
Mr. Agas had to tell ; and to his credit he 
‘seemed heartily ashamed of himself as he 
did so. The rector listened to his lame 
and stammering excuses, and then, with a 
hard look in his eyes, and a mouth firm 
set, informed Timothy that he might 
divest himself of all care with regard to 
Miss Bellecourt. It was not his custom 
to allow sick people to be turned out into 
the open street, for the hovel in which Mr. 
Agas proposed to lodge his invalid was 
little better than a ruin, and he would at 
once provide a place for her at the rectory. 

That evening the sufferer was taken away 
in a close carriage, and lodged in a detached 
portion of the rectory which had formerly 
been used as a laundry; a trained nurse 
was sent for; the patient had everything 
that good nursing and attention could give, 
and in a week’s time was out of danger. 
This step of the rector was undoubtedly 
a bold one; but his best friend could 
hardly have called it prudent. It might be 
benevolent, but it could hardly be wise for 
a parish priest to turn his rectory into a 
convalescent hospital for strolling actresses, 
for these were the terms most commonly 
employed in Shillingbury in speaking of 
the good parson’s benevolence. He became 
the target of many an envious glance, the 
subject of many a sharp remark from 
outraged virtue, which demanded whether 
there were not enough deserving poor in 
Shillingbury for him to. look after without 
lavishing charity on a girl who was most 
likely an outcast. 

One day, when Miss Bellecourt was strong 
enough to get downstairs, but not to leave 
the house, the rector went to visit her. She 
was better—much better, almost strong 
again, she said; but the rector, as he 
looked at her flushed cheek and restless 
eye, was inclined to think that some mental 
mischief had set in to bar the physical 
improvement, and he was not mistaken. 

The girl, after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion of vague questions and inconsequent 
replies, burst into tears, and falling on her 
knees besought him to give her some 
counsel in her present trouble. Her story 
was this: She was the only child of a 
retired naval officer, and she had lived with 





her father ever since he had left the 
service. Her mother had died when she 
was only two years old, and she had been 
left in charge of an old servant, a faithful, 
kindly soul, but one utterly unfitted to 
control a clever and undisciplined child. 
When she was seventeen the crisis of her 
life came, for her father, a weak, selfish 
man, put the coping-stone of folly to a not 
very wise life, by marrying a girl a little 
older than his daughter, whom he had 
taken out of a draper’s shop in the town 
where he lived. The daughter made a 
brave effort to put up with the new order 
of things ; but a month’s experience taught 
her that she must find a home elsewhere. 
She went to live with an aunt at a distance, 
under a proviso that she should help to 
take care of the children, and look out for 
a situation for herself. She advertised and 
answered advertisements, but no one 
seemed to need her services, and she began 
to despair as the stipulated termination o 

her visit drew near. 

One evening her uncle took her to the 
theatre. It was the first thing in the way 
of a play she had ever seen, and when she 
left the house she had determined, as 
so many other girls had done before, that 
she would make her fortune on the stage. 

She had acted in private often ; she had 
a good voice for singing, and had been well 
taught ; so she considered herself quite 
justified in calling upon the manager the 
next morning. The manager looked at her 
as marketable commodity, and having 
heard her sing and recite a passage, told 
her to learn up a part in a piece he was 
going to bring out, and he would see what 
she was good for. In the end she got an 
engagement, and left the town with the 
company, who were going to play during 
the winter at Locksley, a manufacturing 
town in the North. 

Locksley, besides being a great trade- 
centre, was a garrison town, and before long 
it was noised abroad in the barracks that 
an uncommonly fine girl was playing at 
the theatre. Two subs were commissioned 
to reconnoitre, and on their report a strong 
party of the officers went next night to 
see Miss Bellecourt, and amongst them 
went Captain Archibald Hoskyns. 

It would be too much to trace at length 
the unwinding of the thread of the girl’s 
fate. By means not difficult to be under- 
stood, Captain Hoskyns managed to get 
an introduction to her, and before three 
months were over, had persuaded her to 
marry him privately at a registry-office in 
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a neighbouring town. It was agreed that 
she should continue to play till her husband 
could find her a home, and after the 
company had finished at Locksley, they 
moved on to another town. Captain 
Hoskyns’s duties of course prevented him 
from following his young wife; but he 
managed to spend some time with her. 
She was very anxious to have done with 
all mystery, and léave the stage; but the 
captain was rather slow to move in ‘this 
matter, and there were some very stormy 
passages in their furtive marital inter- 
views. 

At last, one day, just as the company 
was about to make a fresh move, she 
received a letter with the Plymouth post- 
mark from her husband, saying that he 
had been ordered out to India. He was 
sorry he could not see her before starting, 
but he hoped she would get on all right 
and maintain herself in her profession till 
he should be back again. 

When she read the letter, she was almost 
mad with rage. Without a moment’s 
consideration she started for Plymouth, 
determined to have it out with the cowardly 
sneak if he should yet be within her reach ; 
but when she arrived at the dockyard, 
she found that the ship in which he was 
had sailed two days before. She made 
her way back, and naturally found the 
manager much incensed at the way in 
which he had been left in the lurch, A 
battle-royal followed, and the next day she 
threw up her engagement. Then, after a 
month’s vicissitudes, during which time she 
had often known hunger, she found herself 
a member of Mr. Farjohn’s company. 

This was Miss Bellecourt’s history. The 
rector promised to find out where her hus- 
band was now stationed, and bade her be of 
good heart. She certainly could; with her 
talent, find a living easily in a safer walk 
than that of the provincial stage. For the 
next week or so he busied himself in 
writing here and there in quest of some 
employment for the unfortunate girl. He 
sent, too, a strongly-worded letter to 
Captain Archibald Hoskyns, Mudnuggur 
Cantonments, Bengal, informing him of the 
present circumstances of his deserted wife. 
The farewell performances of Mr. Farjohn’s 
company were now announced; Miss 
Bellecourt, after her recent severe indis- 
position, would appear once more in all 
her parts ; and the last, a performance of 
Othello, was to be for her benefit. She 
had left tue rectory by this time, and 
lodged in the town; and the rector, 





mindful, perhaps, of some whispers which 
had made themselves heard, had only seen 
her once, and then in company with his 
sister. On the day of the last perform- 
ance, as he was passing her lodgings, he 
saw the doctor coming out. -He hurried 
on and asked who was ill in the house. 
The doctor smiled, so he was soon assured 
there was nothing serious the matter ; but 
he stopped short, and let drop an expres- 
sion of profound astonishment when he 
learnt the news that before many: weeks 
Captain Hoskyns would be a proud father, 

“ She says she’s married, but you never 
know,” said the doctor. ‘It’s lucky they’re 
going, I think, for more reasons than one.” 

“ Married, yes ; and toanice villain too. 
I didn’t write to him half strongly enough, 
poor child—poor. child!” said the rector. 

The doctor nodded and passed on. As 
soon as he reached home the rector took 
his sister into confidence, and the next 
morning, instead of leaving with the rest 
of the company, Miss Bellecourt, accom- 
panied by Miss Mayfield, went to Martle- 
bury, and was established by that lady in 
comfortable lodgings at no great distance 
from the cathedral close, the rent being 
guaranteed by the Rev. Ambrose Mayfield, 
rector of Shillingbury. 

The whispers anent the propriety of a 
clergyman taking so much interest in the 
welfare of a strolling actress which went 
about Shillingbury may have been very 
subdued ; but they were loud enough to 
make themselves heard in the episcopal 
city of Martlebury, and taken in con- 
nection with the fact that the rector of 
Shillingbury had placed this young woman 
in lodgings in Martlebury, they. swelled 
into a volume of sound which soon smote 
the ears of the bishop. The prelate knew 
Mayfield too well to charge him with even 
the thought of wrong, but he was, never- 
theless, terribly annoyed ; for the appear- 
ance of evil in such matters can often 
work as much harm as evil itself. _ He sent 
a letter, written in the kindest spirit, 
giving Mayfield every credit for his good 
intentions, and at the same time pointing 
out the fact that an opportunity had really 
been given to the enemy. Our rector took 
the bishop’s letter inexactly the same spirit. 
He, indeed, recognised the possibility to 
which the bishop had referred; but he 
hardly imagined that the people around 
him could have imputed to him any other 
motives than those of which, in the con- 
sciousness of innocence, he was reasonably 
proud. 
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It was a terrible shock when he saw 
how completely his motives had been mis- 
judged. In the first bitter half-hour 
after he had read the bishop’s letter he 
paved up and down his library, half resolved 
to pack his portmanteau, and turn his 
back on Shillingbury for ever. How could 
he work with people who had rated him 
by such astandard? How could he shake 
hands with them, or give them words 
of friendly greeting’? He answered the 
bishop’s letter, thanking him for his 
fatherly counsel, and explaining his own 
position, promising at the same time to 
call at the palace at an early date. 

He was, as it happened, more than 
usually busy at that particular time, and 
a month or more elapsed before he was 
able to get away. Meantime the weekly 
rent for the lodging and a sum for Mrs. 
Hoskyns’s sustenance were regularly paid, 
and many very grateful letters came from 
the lady herself. 

At last. the rector fixed a day for his 
journey, and he was busy in his study pro- 
viding for his absence on the morrow, 
when the housemaid came in and told him 
that Mrs. Towler, of Martlebury, wished to 
speak to him. 

“Mrs. Towler! What does she want, 
Harriet? I know no one of the name of 
Towler.” 

‘‘She’s a stout woman, sir; and she 
have with her a young person who is 
carrying a baby,” said Harriet. 

Mrs. Towler was ushered into the room. 
She was a large woman, with a set smile of 
sycophancy. Her eye was moist, and 
her lip trembled, and she coughed dis- 
creetly behind her hand as she began : 

“T’ve never had the pleasure of seein’ 
you before, sir, for it was the lady as made 
all the arrangements; and very liberal 
they was, though no more than was proper, 
- lookin’ at the position of the parties ;” and 
here a revolting grin overspread her face. 

“Oh, I see. You're the landlady of the 
house where Mrs. Hoskyns is lodging ?” 

“ Just so, sir; or rather where she have 
been lodging, for she left the house yester- 
day mornin’, sayin’ as she was goin’ out for 
a walk, and she have never been seen or 
heard of since, and never will again, in my 
opinion.” 

“Gone!” gasped the rector. 
don’t mean to say——” 

“Indeed I do, sir. Gone and left me 
with a lovely little innocent, as was three 
weeks old last Saturday ; and of course, sir, 
what could I do better, bein’ a lone widow- 


“You 








woman myself, than bring the sweet little 
lamb over to you.” 

The rector stalked to the window, and 
stood some time silent, looking as if he 
was not quite sure that Mrs. Towler might 
not have acted otherwise. 

‘But did she leave no note, Mrz. 
Towler?” The lady solemnly shook her 
head. ‘“ Ah, but you'll hear of her soon,” 
he werton. ‘ Some sudden business must 
have called her away, or she may have heard 
from her husband.” 

*‘ Well, there’s no sayin’, sir.” 

At this moment a loud squall from the 
sweet little lamb outside reminded the 
rector of the full weight of the burthen 
which had fallen upon him, so he told Mrs. 
Towler he would send his sister to her, 
and, considerably perturbed, made his way 
out of the room. 

As he crossed the hall, Harriet handed 
him a letter which had just come in by 
post. It bore the Indian postmark, and 
he broke the seal and read : 

“DEAR SirR,—I am sure you are a 
worthy man, and I quite believe the truth 
of all you wrote in your letter to me, 
so I will not answer it in the same 
strain. You have been duped by some 
artful woman, who has got hold of my 
name, and has had the impudenee to claim 
the position rightly belonging to a lady 
who is at present living at Oakfield, South- 
sea, with half-a-dozen children belonging 
to me. If you write to Mrs. Hoskyns at 
the above address, she will confirm the 
accuracy of what I have said.” 

The rector crumpled the letter in his 
hands, and staggered as if he had been 
dealt a blow. He sat for some minutes 
with his face buried in his hands, and 
when he looked up again he had confessed 
to himself that the rod must be kissed 
with a good grace. 

That evening Mrs. Towler returned to 
Martlebury, taking with her the young 
person and the baby ; and, in spite of some 
very clever amateur detective work, no 
trace of the after-career of the above-named 
infant could ever be found. Nobody really 
believed the least harm of our good parson 
on account of his injudicious attempts to 
make smooth the path of the talented 
young artiste who had rushed like a comet 
into our quiet system; but unkind hints 
were levelled at him, the finger of sus- 
picion pointed to him all the same. The 
opportunity was too tempting to be lost. 
The rector went about his work with 
redoubled energy, and, as years went by, 
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managed to live down some of the effects 
of his indiscretion. Some of them, but 
not all, When an innocent man is charged 
with a shameful offence, which is disproved 
by overwhelming evidence ; when the pre- 
siding magistrate tells him that he leaves 
the court without a stain on his cha- 
racter, we know very well what it means. 
It means that a stigma will attach to his 
name as long as he lives; that, whenever 
it is mentioned amongst men, there will 
be noddings, and winkings, and whisper- 
ings, as the disproved slander is brought 
up ; that this slander, scotched, not killed, 
will have power to bedim the memory of 
a dozen years of blameless life. It is a 
heavy penalty that men in Ambrose May- 
field’s position have to pay for one folly, 
and it is probable that he took his lesson 
to heart, for never again in Shillingbury did 
he pose as the patron of actors or acting. 


GERALD. 


BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 


CHAPTER XX. MAGGIORE. 

THE next night but one, Ada found 
herself, in still , ee perplexity, looking 
out from her window in a great hotel, across 
a lake on which a whole sky of brilliant 
stars werashining. The lake was narrow 





here; beyond it came a dim outline of 
dark hills, beyond and above them solemn 


ranges of snow mountains; she could 
oul see them now, but she knew they 
were there ; at dinner-time, when she sat 
between Mr. Warren and Clarence at the 
long table downstairs, they had been all 
beautiful in a glow of rose, and purple, and 
gold.. But Ada could not care for them 
much ; they were so cold and far away. 
She was more interested in the faces at the 
dinner-table ; her eyes wandered restlessly 
from one to another, but she found nothing 
to comfort her. No one cared to look at 
her ; the admiring stare of two or three 
young Germans was a little unpleasant. 
The Englishwomen looked stupid and 
hungry; all the benevolence and animation 
they had was bestowed on their own 
husbands and children. Ada, between her 
two guardians, neither of them attractive- 
looking men, did not catch their attention 
at all; and yet they could hardly have 
given her a glance without seeing that she 
was unhappy, 

The poor child was completely puzzled. 
These two days had been spent in driving 
across country, and steaming up this lake, 
at the head of which they were now stay- 





ing. They had spent last night in 
Varese, at the Albergo dell’ Europa, with 
its pretty old courtyard and loggia full of 
flowers. Then they had driven on to 
Laveno, had gone on board there, and this 
was Ada’s first acquaintance with the Lago 
Maggiore, Clarence and Mr, Warren 
walked up and down together, smoking 
their cigars, and she sat alone, looking dis- 
mally across the brilliant water, hardly 
seeing any of the beauty round her, as she 
wondered in a kind of hopeless despair 
what all this meant, where they were going, 
how this horrid journey was to end. 

Clarence had laughed at her when she 
asked where they were going, and whether 
this was all on the way to Milan. Ada’s 
education had been no great thing, and her 
geography was very weak; she was not 
much wiser when, after passing many 
stopping-places, Clarence pointed to a 
white and red town with campaniles, 
lying along at the foot of the hills, half- 
way up which a church stood out on a 
ledge, with a steep path of stations leading 
up to it, and said : 

“‘ That is Locarno ; we are going to stop 
there for a day or two.” 

“And are we going to Milan after- 
wards?” said Ada, 

“That depends on circumstances. Per- 
haps, if you are good,” Clarence answered, 
and he walked away again. 

In that great Locarno hotel, far too large 
for its guests, looking down with such 
dignity over town and lake, with its wide, 
cold, marble corridors and staircases, Ada 
felt like a lost child indeed as she wandered 
up to her room after dinner; she did not 
care to go out, and the reading-room seemed 
dreadful, with all those strange people in 
it. Suddenly at the top of the stairs she 
met a kind, smiling face ; it was that of the 
French femme-de-chambre,who was touched 
by the sight of this pretty young demoiselle 
allalone. She held out a pink camellia to 
Ada as she passed. 

“ How pretty !” said Ada, smiling too. 

** Mais je vous l’offre !” said the pleasant 
voice, and Ada, taking the flower, felt quite 
a warm little sensation of comfort and 
kindness, When she was in her:room she 
sat down and wrote another long letter to 
Gerald ; she did not quite know where to 
send it, but it was necessary to tell him 
all her troubles ; and yet this was a difficult 
business, for she could hardly explain what 
they were. After that she sat for a long 
time at her open window. The night was 
warm and still; the silver jingle of bells 
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in the town, broken by a deeper clang now 
and then, was passing into silence, for 
Locarno went to sleep early. Ada had 
pulled an armchair to the window, and sat 
there peacefully. She liked her little 
room, with its smart green furniture, 
and the pleasant femme-de-chambre made 
her feel safe; it seemed long since she 
had had a kind woman to speak to. 
She had almost fallen asleep in her chair, 
when she was startled by Clarence’s laugh; 
it sounded so near, she thought at first 
that he was in the room. Then she 
remembered that his room was next door, 
and had a balcony ; he and Mr. Warren were 
now standing out under the stars talking. 

“ Yes, I mean it,” said Warren rather 
angrily, in answer to the laugh. ‘ You 
have managed the whole thing about as 
badly as you could. How long do you 
suppose I am going to kick my heels in 
these out-of-the-way corners, dodging that 
brother of yours ?” 

“The thing is your own fault, re- 
member,” said Clarence. 

“Upon my word, Litton, I believe you 
think I am as big a rascal as yourself. I 
suppose you would have pocketed the 
letters, and opened and read them, and 
flang them inthe fire. No, I leave that sort 
of thing to gentlemanly scamps like you.” 

“You couldn’t have done it; but you 
might; have brought them to me, and in 
her interest I might have done what I 
cliose,” said Clarence. ‘“ Look here, though, 
I begin to think you are tired of the whole 
business. Suppose we give it up, or let it 
alone for a year or two.” 

“ No, I won’t do that,” said Mr. Warren ; 
“T see it is no use trusting to you; you go 
on shilly-shallying, till I expect my prize 
will slip through my fingers altogether. 
Tired! no, except of being patient. I 
wonder how you and Fane came to have 
such a little piece of perfection for a 
sister.” 

“We are luckier than she is,” said 
Clarence, half laughing. ‘You have no 
right to be angry with me, though, Warren. 
I’ve reminded you before that there was a 
condition.” 

“Condition be hanged ! ” 

“Come, I never pretended that I could 
make her like you.” 

“You have not tried,” said Warren 
sulkily. 

“As it happens, I have, and without 
much success, The fact is, she is too young 
to see your advantages clearly. ‘Take 
my advice, and wait for a. year or two.” 





“Till she meets some fellow she does 
like? No, I am not going to be cheated in 
that way. If this comes to nothing, you 
and I dissolve partnership ; your brother 
loses his post, and I wash my hands of the 
whole ungrateful lot of you.” 

There was a short pause. Ada sat at 
her window like a stone. She never 
thought of moving; indeed, she could 
hardly have moved, for her limbs, as well 
as her mind, seemed to be stiffened with 
horror. This, then, was the explanation, 
the realising of all her presentiments. 
Presently Clarence spoke again. He was 
evidently putting a strong restraint on 
himself ; Ada could hear him drumming 
with his fingers on the balustrade. 

“T am ready to fulfil my part of the 
bargain—you know that,” he said. 

“To further the marriage by every 
means in your power. That’s what you 
are doing, is it?” said Mr. Warren. 

“T have done and said what I could for 
you. Whatmore isin my power? What 
more do you want me to do?” 

“Tl think about it,” said his friend. 
‘Perhaps I may speak to the young lady 
myself to-morrow. She must consent 
before that firebrand fellow catches us up, 
or there’s an end of it.” 

* We are out of his way here, just off the 
road,” said Clarence. ‘He may be cutting 
along behind those hills at this moment.” 

“On his way to Milan,” said Mr. 
Warren ; and both the men laughed. 

After this Ada started up, and shut her 
window quickly and sharply. It was 
impossible for her to hear any more ; she 
did not think or care whether they knew 
she had been listening. 

The child’s terror was intense, aggra- 
vated by the silence of the night and the 
loneliness of the great hotel. She lay 
down on her bed, and with eyes staring 
into the darkness, tried to think what she 
could do. Telegraph to Gerald? But 
where would a telegram catch him ? Could 
she speak to the manager of the hotel, who 
looked like a kind, obliging little man? 
But would he have strength or authority 
to take her out of the hands of these men ? 
Would any of the English people in the 
hotel help her? Surely they must, if 
they could know and believe all ; and yet 
there had not been one face among them 
to which she cared to appeal. Could 
she run away—escape back to England ? 
She had no money but what her brothers 
gave her, and at present there were only a 
few francs in her purse. 
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‘As one despairing thought after another 
crossed her mind, she began to think that 
she had known and expected this all along, 
ever since Mr. Warren met them at Basle 
—no, long before that, ever since she first 
saw the horrible man with Clarence at 


Euston Station, and began to be annoyed 


by his staring, his compliments, and all 
his other impertinences. Then she sobbed 
and cried for a long time, till her head 
ached violently, and she was too tired to 
cry any more. Then she remembered that 
she had not said her prayers, and tumbling 
off the bed she knelt down for a few 
minutes and hid her face. She did not 
pray in words, or even consciously in 
thought; she just seemed to lay herself 
down, her trouble and her loneliness, in 
the sight of the only Father she had; and 
after that she crept upon the bed again, 
and fell asleep at once like a baby. 

The next morning it was raining; the 
lake and the distant mountains were 
shrouded in mist, the clouds hung low 
down the sides of the hills, and all the 
lovely colours had faded away. 

Clarence knocked at Ada’s door 
between nine and ten, and called out to 
know if she was ready for breakfast. . 

“Tam not coming down. I don’t want 
any breakfast,” Ada answered. 

‘“What’s the matter? Are you ill?” 
said Clarence, and he turned the handle 
impatiently, but the door was locked. 

“Please go away,” said Ada. 

This, however, was not at all her 
brother’s intention. When Ada shut her 
window so suddenly last night, he had 
been quick enough to understand what 
had happened. He had said nothing to 
Warren; and on the whole he was not 
sorry that things should be brought to 
a crisis, and that Ada should clearly 
understand her position. He was deter- 
mined to be very firm with her; he had 
no idea of being ruined by the obstinacy 
of a girl. As Warren was decided, it 


was plain that he must be decided too. 


“Tam not going away, Ada,” he said in 
a low voice. ‘Don’t make a scene. Open 
the door, will you?” 

“T am not coming down,” said Ada 
from the inside. 

“‘T don’t care; I want to speak to you.” 

After a little more insisting she opened 
the door. Clarence came in and shut it 
behind him. 

* Now,” he said, * what is all this fuss 
about ?” 

The girl stood before him at first with- 





out speaking. She had done her best to 
cry her prettiness away ; her cheeks were 
pale; her eyelids were red and swelled; 
and though she could not wash the blue 
out of her eyes, or the ruddy gold out of 
her hair, she was a dismal little object 
enough when Clarence looked at her. For 
a moment he was touched, and could not 
help speaking kindly. 

“ Poor little girl! Why, what have 
you been doing that for?” he said, and he 
was stooping to kiss her, but Ada pulled 
herself away from him and walked to the 
window. 

Clarence sat down in the corner of her 
sofa and looked at her. 

In a moment she turned to him again, 
and said in a trembling voice : 

‘Clarence, I heard all that you were 
saying last night—you and Mr. Warren— 
in your balcony.” 

“ And I suppose you think you heard 
nothing good. Listeners seldom do.” 

‘* How dare you, Clarence! My window 
was open, and you came and talked there. 
Anyone might have heard you—anyone ' 
in the hotel. You are both dreadfully 
wicked,” said Ada, so nervously that she 
was obliged to lean against the window. 
“T can’t say all that I think.” 

‘Perhaps that is a good thing for me,” 
said Clarence half aloud. 

*‘ At first, of course, I could not under- 
stand you, but afterwards I did,” Ada 
went on. “Clarence, I can hardly believe 
now that it was you. You always used to 
be kind to me.” 

“Shut up; don’t be sentimental, my 
dear child,” said Clarence. “ Try to look 
at the reasonable side of things. Here 
are you on my hands without a penny. 
Here is a rich man, and not a bad fellow 
either, who has been in love with you for 
years. You couldn’t surely expect me to 
snub him—at any rate, without consulting 
you?” 

“Now you are telling lies,” said Ada 
more calmly. ‘For years! You know 
that is impossible, for the man never saw 
me in his life till last autumn.” 

‘Don’t be more polite than necessary,” 
said Clarence slowly, and smiling. “ He 
fell in love with your picture when you 
were a little girl, and proposed the idea to 
me then which he wishes to carry out now. 
Rather pretty, on the whole, isn’s it? We 
thought the quietest and best plan was to 
bring you abroad, and then, when you had 
made up your mind to it, you could be 
married at Milan, and come back to 
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England later in the summer. However, 
Warren will tell you all that himself.” 

Clarence Litton was not bad enough for 
his position. He talked to his sister in 
this cold, callous, brutal way, while in his 
heart he wished Warren and his money 
and the whole scheme on the other side of 
the world. 

This very struggle made his. manner to 
Ada more odious. She stared at him in a 
sort of bewilderment, but her fears of the 
night before had almost passed away. 

‘“‘T have a plan, too,” she said, “Iam 
going to stay in my room here, and not 
come down at all, till you and Mr. Warren 
are gone away, and till Gerald comes to 
fetch me. He will come. I shall write 
and telegraph to all sorts of places, and if 
you try to prevent me from doing what I 
choose, I shall tell all the people here, and 
ask them to help me.” 

“ A sensation for Locarno,” said Clarence, 
stroking his moustache. “I congratulate 
you. It is a very clever plan indeed. So 
you wen’t have Warren? Gerald will be 
as much obliged to you as I am.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Ada. 

“T think the facts were alluded to last 
night in the balcony, so I hardly need 
repeat them. Warren has it in his power 
to ruin me and Gerald, and if you refuse 
him, he means to give himself that 
pleasure at once. I see you think me very 
rough and plain-spoken; but you must 
remember that you have brought this 
on yourself, You have precipitated things 
by hearing what you were not meant to 
hear. You would have learnt it all ina 
much gentler fashion if you had. gone 
to bed like a sensible young woman. 
Who was to guess that you were star- 
gazing at that hour?” 

Ada sat down, frowning, and covered 
her face with her hands for a moment. 

“You puzzle me so that I can hardly 
think,” she said, looking up. ‘ What do 
you mean? Does Gerald know ?” 

“He does. We talked it over in the 
autumn.” 

“He can’t wish it,” said Ada in a 
whisper. 

“Well, no; he has a prejudice against 
Warren, as you know. But he quite un- 
derstood what the consequences of your 
refusal would be.” 

“Mr. Warren must be a dreadfully 
wicked, cruel man,” said Ada, after a long 
pause. 

* Not at all,” said Clarence; “a man has 
a right to use his advantages. I got into 





certain scrapes a few years ago. He helped 
me out of them. I owe him a good deal of 
money and gratitude too. IfI ask you to 
pay my debt. for me, you may perhaps 
remember that I have always done what I 
could for you. Of course he is rather old 
for you—but you will be thoroughly spoilt, 
and will have everything that money can 
give you. Besides, if you consent, Warren 
will take Gerald into partnership ; I have 
every reason to think so. Still, he has 
his life before him, and he is not in 
Warren’s power as I am. Your refusal 
means total ruin to me.” 

After this Ada was quite still for a 
minute or two. Then she began to cry 
and sob passionately, hiding her face on 
the back of the chair. A few broken words 
made their way now and then. 

‘*‘ Oh, how miserable I am ! 
you are! What shall I do! 

I want Gerald !” 

Clarence sat and looked at her with 
more anger than pity. Presently he got 
up, and said impatiently : 

“T had no notion you were such a 
baby !” 

Then he went out of the room and shut 
the door. In the corridor, outside, he met 
the femme-de-chambre, who looked at him 
rather oddly, for Ada’s sobs were quite 
loud enough to be heard, and suggested 
that mademoiselle was ill. 

“Yes, she is ill; she is weak and 
hysterical ; she has had no breakfast,” said 
Clarence. ‘ Will you look after her, and 
I will send up her breakfast at once ?” 

“ Oui, monsieur,” said the Frenchwoman 
cheerfully. 

Clarence thought it was best to let the 
child alone, and he did not go to her door 
again for some hours. He had hopes that 


How cruel 
Oh, Gerald ! 


-her generosity, her love for Gerald, and 


for himself too, unworthy as he was, might 
lead her to give in without further trouble. 
He did not like scenes, though he bore 
them stoically enough, and he preferred fair 
means to foul, when it was possible to 
come off so easily. ; 

He went to Ada again early in the 
afternoon. He knocked, and she came to 
the door, but she would not unlock it or 
let him in. Clarence took this quietly ; he 
thought it better not to storm or insist. 

. How are you now?” hesaid. ‘“ Have 
they taken good care of you?” 

“Tam quite well, thank you,” said Ada. 
‘« Listen, 1 want to tell you something.” 

“Let me come in, then; I don’t like 
listening at the door.” 
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“‘No; I have been thinking of all you 
said this morning, and I will not see him 
or speak to him, and I shall give you no 
answer at all till I have seen Gerald.” 

“Hang it, wont you?” muttered 
Clarence, but he said aloud : ‘‘ That sounds 
reasonable. In the meanwhile you had 
better put your hat on, and I'll take you 
for a walk. Look out of the window ; the 
weather is splendid. I'll take you up to 
that church on the hill; they say it is 
worth seeing. Don’t be afraid ; he is asleep 
in the smoking-room.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Ada; “I would 
rather stay where I am.” 

“As you please,” said Clarence. He 
could not go on arguing in the passage, so 
he went away and rejoined Mr. Warren. 
He had only told him that Ada was tired 
and nervous, and preferred staying in her 
room. He had no doubt, he said, that 
she would come down to dinner. 

It was a lovely afternoon, the sun was 
shining softly over the lake, and all the 
lights and shadows and varied colours 
were deep and intense after the rain. The 
femme-de-chambre, curious and good- 
natured, came in and brought Ada a fat 
pink rose. In the morning, in answer to 
her attempts at comfort, Ada had told her 
that she was tired of travelling, and 
wanted to go home to her youngest 
brother, who was left in England, but the 
eldest brother would not let her go. 

Having presented the rose, Susanne 
remarked that “ces messieurs” were gone 
out for a walk together. 

This encouraged Ada to carry out a 
plan she had thought of. Yesterday she 
had seen maps of the lake country and 
North Italy hanging on the wall in the 
reading-room, and it seemed to her that 
by studying these she might get an idea of 
where she was, and where Gerald was 
likely to be, if by happy fate he had left 
England after receiving her first letter. 
Besides, with all her obstinacy, she was 
beginning to be a little tired of this im- 
prisonment. So when Susanne was gone, 
she brushed her curls, and darted out into 
the passage, and down one of the broad 
staircases on her way to the reading-room. 

There was a little bustle going on in 
the house, the daily bustle at this time 
when the afternoon train from the St. 








Gothard and Bellinzona had just come in. 
Susanne was hurrying to the top of the 
stairs to meet a flushed, tired maid, loaded 
with bags. Ada had passed this woman 
a moment before without looking at her, 
but the maid had lifted her eyes and 
stared, and turned her head to look after 
the slight young figure hurrying down. 
There were one or two parties of strangers 
in the hall, and large piles of luggage ; 
the little manager, with his anxious face, 
was bowing himself politely from one to 
the other.. One lady had just walked into 
his office, and was stooping over a book 
there ; an old lady outside, very much 
wrapped up, was scolding her maid who 
had lost something. There was a good 
deal of talk and noise ; half-a-dozen people 
had to be attended to at once. Ada 
slipped through and past it all, along half 
the polished, shining length of the dining- 
room, and through one of the tall, glass 
doors into the room beyond, with the large 
table scattered with papers, and the maps 
and the carved book-case against the wall. 
There was no one in the room. Ada 
went slowly from one map to another. 
She had been standing a few minutes 
before one that interested her, a large 
map of the lakes, in which she saw 
plainly how she had been brought back 
from Como here, when a door opened and 
one of the strange ladies came into the 
room. Ada did not look round till she 
was suddenly conscious that this person 
had followed her to the corner by the 
window where she was standing. Then 
she started violently, looked round, looked 
up, and instantly there were two arms 
round her, and her head was resting 
against somebody’s shoulder, and a warm 
face was laid against hers, and Theo said, 
with an odd little catching in her breath : 

“My dear—my dear child, so I have 
really found you !” . 
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